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not apparently to those in elementary schools, except the
parochial charity schools. But by the end of the eighteenth
century the Church had lost some of its interest in edu-
cation, and the licence to teach was not always required.
It was not finally abolished until the passing of the Endowed
Schools Act in 1869.

The curriculum of the grammar school was indicated in
its title. There had been a time when the classical languages,
to which this term 'grammar' refers, were the key to almost
all human knowledge, and when power to write and speak
Latin well was the most purely vocational and utilitarian
equipment with which the grammar school could supply
its pupils. But, although that was no longer the case, the
curriculum of the endowed grammar and public schools at
the end of the eighteenth century was still much the same
as it had been at the time of the Renaissance. It consisted
mainly of Latin and Greek, to which at Merchant Taylors'
Hebrew was added for the senior boys. The methods of
teaching also were largely traditional In Tom Brown's School-
days there is a detailed description of the "time-honoured
institution of the Vulgus, commonly supposed to have been
established by William of Wykeham at Winchester, and
imported to Rugby by Arnold."1 It is true that school-
masters tend to be a conservative race, and some schools
are even yet museums of obsolete or obsolescent practices.
But there was a theoretical justification for the retention of
Latin and Greek long after they had any practical value for
those set to learn them, or any 'carry-over' into the ordinary
life of the ordinary pupil. It was furnished by what in
modern psychological phraseology is called 'formal train-
ing' and the 'transfer of training/ It has been maintained
that the study of certain subjects affords a mental discipline;
by such a process the mind of the child is trained and helped

* Hughes, Tom Brown's Schooldays, pt. ii, chap iii.